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Every Wednesday—Threepence 

CIRCUS GIRL 

Mary Chipperfickl starts work 

1 By a Special Correspondent 

Like many other 16-year-old boys and girts, Mary 
Chipperfield has just started out on her career . She made 
her first professional appearance on Television, at the 
Radio Show, riding her white circus horse Maestoso . 

circus ring and through the open¬ 
ing of the Big Top; and of how 
the greatest trouble she has in 
training him to do the waltzes 
and sambas required in her act is 
that he has a tendency nowadays 
to dance on his hind legs. 

At ’this point I reminded Mary 
I had, really come to interview 
her, not her horse. //'■ • 

RIDING A HOBBY, TOO 

‘‘Hobbies?” I inquired. “Only 
riding, really” She rises at 5.30 
and exercises Maestoso for two 
hours/ More would tire his legs. 
“Then what do you do for the 
rest of the day?” 1 asked. “I ride 
the other horses in the circus!” •* 
Back in Mary’s caravan wc. were 
met by her black labrador dog, 
Punch, who is police-trained. Then 
she showed me her two new 
costumes that her Aunt Marjqric 
had made for the. act, one a 
Cossack costume in black velvet 
and puce and white satin and gold 
spangles, the other with a tremen¬ 
dous skirt of blue frills, which 
Mary was spangling. 

Seeing her with her healthy skin, 
her well-brushed curly hair, 
dressed in a cardigan and skirt and 
flat-heeled shoes, it was difficult to 
imagine Mary as you would nor¬ 
mally sec her—in satin and 
spangles, astride a snow-white 
horse, with the band playing and 
lights flashing from the rhine¬ 
stone-encrusted crimson bridle. 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 
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IWTary, whose family have been 
■ in circus business for 300 
years, was born in a caravan on 
November 26, 1937. She lives in 
one now that was a birthday 
present from .her father. 

Inside the big white tent that 
houses the 70 circus horses as 
well as camels/llamas, and zebras, 
I asked 1 Mary if she had ever 
thought of taking up any other 
career. “Never,” she replied. 

She went on to tell me that she 
could not remember the first time 
she rode horseback, but that the 
first word.she said was “gee-gee.” 
Since she was six she had been 
at boarding-schools at Winchester, 
Andover, and Heidelburg—but 
there always had to be a good 
riding school close by. 

School days over, about six 
months ago she went to stay with 
some family friends, Mr. Freddie 
Knie and his wife and children, at 
the Circus Knie in Switzerland. 
Mr. Knie had once promised to sell 
Mary one of his famous Lippizana 
horses (the White Horses of Old 



Mary Chipperfield and Maestoso 

Vienna). Now he told lfcr she 
could have Maestoso as this horse 
had proved unsuitable for training 
with his team; Maestoso had not 
taken kindly to performing on his 
hind legs. 

Leaning over Macstoso’s stall I 
learned that he was eight years 
old; that his breed work till they 
are about 20; that he is high 
spirited but “has no vices.” 

Then Mary told me several 
anecdotes about him: how he re¬ 
fused to jump over a muddy ditch 
when they were riding in Switzer¬ 
land and they both fell in and 
arrived back at the circus caked 
in mud from head to foot; how, 
while exercising in the ring, he 
had suddenly taken one of the 
tremendous leaps for which his 
breed is famous, right out of the 



ARITHMETIC WITHOUT TEARS 

Machine to make homework enjoyable 


An invention which will teach 
children to do arithmetic both 
more quickly and more easily than 
by traditional methods has been 
devised by Dr. B. IV Skinner, 
Professor of Psychology at 

Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

About the size of a small radio 
set, the machine shows the 

problem in a. glass window. The 

pupil carries out the first step and 
records the answer in the machine 
on plastic tabs. If this answer is 
wrong; the machine refuses to 
move on to the next step. 

Step by step, the pupil works 
through the problem, the machine 
correcting each stage as the sum 
proceeds. If the pupil makes a 

wild guess, the machine punishes 
the boy by making him do the 
whole problem over again! 

Dr. Skinner has great hopes for 


his machine which he believes can 
be also applied to reading and 
spelling. Children who have 
missed vital lessons through 
absence will be able to catch up 
with the rest of the class by in¬ 
dividual work on this wonderful 
new machine. 

But one claim made by Dr. 
Skinner will surely not be 
admitted by the average pupil. 
“My machine,” says the doctor, 
“may even make homework 
enjoyable.” 


HUNDRED-MILE KICK 

Kendel Buckley of Micklcovcr, 
Derby, kicked a football which 
finished up in West Ham 100 miles 
away. The ball had lodged under 
a passing car and the motorist did 
not know of it until .he readied 
his home in West Ham. 


ZOO FULL OF BIBLE 

ANIMALS 

Visitors arc thronging to the 
recently established Biblical Zoo 
at Jerusalem in which arc being 
collected all the animals, birds, 
reptiles, and fish mentioned in the 
Bible. In front of each exhibit is 
a signboard bearing the appro¬ 
priate quotation. 

The Syrian bears at present hold 
pride of place in visitors’ affec¬ 
tions. It was a Syrian bear which 
David killed, as told in 1 Samuel 
xvii. Only four other known 
specimens of this animal exist and 
they arc all housed, in the London 
Zoo. 

As gifts arrive from countries all 
over the world the Biblical Zoo is 
gradually building up its collec¬ 
tion. Probably, however, it will 
never be quite complete for it 
would be rather difficult to obtain 
and house a representative speci¬ 
men of the great fish which 
swallowed Jonah. 


CATERPILLARS IN 
THE KITCHEN 

You could find twenty thousand 
caterpillars in the kitchen of a 
small stone cottage in Hathersagc, 
Derbyshire, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Edric' Higginbottom, two 
naturalists, have started the Grey- 
stone Cottage Butterfly Nurseries. 
This is believed to be the only 
butterfly nursery in the north of 
England. 

It began as a hobby two years 
ago but now specimens arc 
supplied to educational and 
scientific institutions all over the 
country. 
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BUSY TIMES AHEAD 
FOR POLITICIANS 

CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

ppVERY autumn our politicians get down to the roots of 
democracy; they attend their party conferences, and they 
“ refresh themselves by contact with the electorate.” 

This is all to the good. The party conference, in the main, 
is The fount of policy. Votes on specific subjects at party 
conferences do not necessarily bind party leaders; but they 
usually exert a powerful influence at party headquarters and 
at Westminster. As a means of mutual education in the ways 
of men and women the conference is probably unparalleled. 


Delegates in youth go to party 
conferences determined to 
“change the world.” They never 
succeed, but over the years they 
acquire a mature skill which 
enables them to contribute much 
to the'good of mankind. 

The great autumn conferences 
of the Labour and Conservative 
parties mark, so to speak, the end 
of the political “school year” and 
the beginning of another. Both 
parties—like the Liberals at their 
summer conference—look back in 
Order to look more clearly 
forward. 

This year the Labour Party 
meet at Scarborough for five days. 
Some 1250 voting delegates will 
attend this fifty-third annual con¬ 
ference starting next Monday. 

LARGEST CONFERENCE 

In the following week the Con¬ 
servatives will gather at Blackpool 
for a four-day conference to be 
wound up by the Prime Minister 
on October 9. Britain’s largest 
conference, attended by some 4000 
voting members,'it will be the 74th 
of a series going back to the 
.’sixties. 

Each constituency association, 
whatever its size, can send seven 
representatives (including two 
Young Conservatives) to this con¬ 
ference. The Labour gathering is 
smaller because each of the 700- 
odd local bodies affiliated to the 
party send one delegate for every 
block of members up to 1000. 

Voting systems arc different, 
too. A show of hands settles most 


MICE ON ICE 

A freezing-works employee who 
climbed up a lofty refrigeration- 
system pipe, came down chuckling. 

One of the works’ cats, some¬ 
times given more, meat than she 
could eat, had established her own 
private refrigerator. - . On an icy 
pipe were six mice in a row. 



Betty Chadwick of Gloucester is 
a member of the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps’ band at the Recruits 
Depot at Guildford. 


Conservative conference issues, 
though a ballot is Taken where 
opinion is sharply divided. 

The. “card vote” is used vvhere 
necessary at Labour conferences. 
The delegates each represent so 
many voters—more than 6 million 
between them. When a card vote 
is called % the leaders of each dele¬ 
gation hold up cards on which arc 
printed the total number of votes 
they command. These arc added 
up by tellers. 

FOREIGN TOLICY 

Foreign policy will dominate 
both conferences this year, as to 
some extent it dominated the 
Trades Union Congress conference 
at Brighton earlier this month. 

The problems of German 
sovereignty and rearmament, and 
of Far East and Middle East 
defence, will call for high states¬ 
manship. In addition, the Labour 
Party will have to resolve a con¬ 
test for the party leadership 
(caused by the death of Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood) chiefly 
between the two big rivals, Mr. 
Gaitskcll and Mr. Bcvan. 

As the Government party, the 
Conservatives will expect an 
account of Ministerial stewardship 
during the past eventful year, with 
some indication of the business 
being prepared for the fourth 
session of Parliament, opening in 
November, 

The discussions at both party 
conferences should be followed by 
all responsible citizens, young and 
old alike.' 


MAN OF MEMORIES 

George Starr’s life of adventure 
began when he was 12—and he 
recently celebrated his 103rd 
birthday. The oldest American in 
Australia, he was bom at Pan¬ 
handle Ranch in Texas in 1851. 

As a lad of 12, during the 
American Civil War, he was in 
danger of being taken into the 
Army, so he ran away to the 
woods and lived with the Indians 
for about 15 years. In those days 
the Indians still followed their 
traditional way of life, and he 
learned their lore and their skills. 
He was thus well qualified to help 
the original Buffalo Bill Cody to 
get together his famous Wild 
West show. Later he toured the 
world with a circus of his own. 

He was indeed a rolling stone, 
but he came to rest in Australia 
about six years ago, when he 
entered the Maryborough Hospital 
in Queensland. He has the 
appearance of a man of about 75, 
and spends most of his time read¬ 
ing or talking to the other patients 
at the hospital. His parents and 
his sister also lived to be over 
100 . 


Troubled 

Isle 

Anxious eyes all over the world 
have been turned to the island of 
Formosa, which, with a few much 
smaller islands, is all the territory 
left for The Chinese Nationalists 
since the Communists took over 
China in 1949. 

The island is ruled by the 
Nationalist General Chiang Kai- 
shek, \yho went there with, about 
a million Chinese refugees after 
the Communist victory, on the 
mainland. 

Formosa is about. 240 miles 
long and from 70 to 85 miles wide. 
It lies 100 miles from the coast of 
China, and is about the size of 
Holland. The name means “The 
Beautiful,” and it is well deserved. 
There are glorious forest-clad 
mountain ranges, and the coast 
has some of the most magnificent 
cliffs in the world, a few rising 
sheer to 3000 feet. The fertile 
valleys produce abundant harvests. 

MODERN CITY 

This island is one of the world’s 
chief sources of camphol\and other 
important products are sugar, 
tobacco, salt, coal, and gold. The 
capital is Taipei, a modern city' 
with wide streets and fine public 
buildings. 

Formosa’s population today is 
about nine million, j including 
Chiang’s exiles. Nearly all the 
people are of Chinese descent, but 
there are some 100,000 aborigines 
who were once head-hunters. 

The Chinese first obtained 
possession of the island in 1662, 
and they held it until 1895, when 
Japan seized it after the Sirio- 
Japancsc war. Japan renamed it 
Taiwan, but she lost it after her 
defeat in the Second World War, 
when it was restored to China. 

KOREAN WAR 

In 1950 civil war broke out in 
Korea and President Truman, 
agreeing with the United Nations 
that it must not be allowed to 
spread, ordered American naval 
forces to prevent any fighting 
between the Nationalists in 
Formosa and their enemies on the 
mainland. This was called 
“neutralising” the island. 

But when the Communists in¬ 
vaded Korea President Eisenhower 
reversed this policy and ordered 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet no longer 
to protect the Chinese mainland 
from possible raids on it by 
Nationalists from Formosa. 

General Chiang Kai-shek has 
trained powerful fighting forces of 
some 400,000 men in Formosa, 
and has received much help from 
the Americans. " Peace-loving 
people everywhere are praying 
that this island will not become the 
centre of a new conflict. 

ONE-HOLE TIE 

Golfers who have holed in one 
will now be able to wear a tic 
specially designed to com¬ 
memorate the feat. The tic is 
maroon in colour and shows a 
putter and flag crossed over the 
figure I.* 

A claimant can obtain the tic 
only through the secretary of a 
golf club and will be required to 
produce' a certificate to. prove his 
claim. 


News from Everywhere 


80 YEARS IN CHOIR 

Mr. James Crossland, aged 87, 
has been a member of St. John’s 
Church, Ripley, Derbyshire, for 
80 years. He and seven fellow 
choristers have a combined service 
to the choir of oyer 400 years. 

Three Australian pennies were 
found in a tunny-fish caught off 
the Spanish coast near Cadiz. 

A submarine survey of the 
underwater mountains between 
the west coast of the United States 
and Hawaii is to be undertaken 
by Dr. C. Harrison of Cambridge 
University. 


FINAL TRIBUTE 

The RAF paid its final tribute 
to the MacRobertS' when nine jets 
flew over Douneside, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, as Lady MacRobcrt, the last 
of the family, was buried. During 
the war each of her three sons ' 
died in the air. Lady MacRobcrt 
gave £25,000 to buy a bomber 
named MacRoberts’s Reply, and 
£20,000 for four Hurricane 
fighters. 

The Turkish Red Crescent 
Society is sending a mobile 
hospital with 200 beds to Saudi 
Arabia to care for sick pilgrims 
visiting Mecca. 


PRIZE WEEDS 


APTLY NAMED 


A collection of weeds including 
nettles, thistles, dandelions, bind¬ 
weed, and clover won a cup at a 
Dundee flower show. The trophy 
was for the most unusual exhibit. 

A 14-ycar-old member of the 
A.T.C. of Gatley, Manchester, is 
claiming to be the fastest school¬ 
boy in England. While on holiday 
at an RAF camp in North Wales 
he was given a trip in a Vampire 
jet aircraft. 

STEPS TO RECOVERY 
The South Wales Transport 
Company , has presented the back 
of a double-decker bus to Swansea 
Hospital. It is being placed in the 
grounds so that patients needing 
limb exercise can climb the stair¬ 
case to recover confidence in 
movement. 


A new bridge to link two parts 
of Leicester Royal Infirmary has 
been built across a street already 
named New Bridge Street. 

A Whitby girl who threw a 
bottle containing a note into the 
sea in June has had a reply from 
a German living, in Dusscldorf, 
who found it while on holiday on 
the North German coast. 

CONJURERS’ CARNIVAL 

Owing to a late alteration in 
plans, Ram Das and Hugh Cecil 
visited the children’s ward of 
Brighton General Hospital in¬ 
stead of the. Royal Alexandra 
Hospital. 

Elcvcn-year-old John McKay 
has been appointed organist at the 
village church of Northopc, near 
Gainsborough. 
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Model maker 



The hobby of 16-year-old Valerie 
Hills of Bromley, Kent, is making 
ornamental figures from home¬ 
made moulds. Valerie, who sells 
her products, is here seen painting 
a gnome. 


THEIR FRIEND THE 
FOX 

Duncan McNaughton, a 
shepherd of Aberardcr Inverness- 
shire, has a fox as tame as any 
pet. 

Jackie mingles with the sheep¬ 
dogs and feeds with them. He will 
even pose on the windowsill for 
passing motorists to take his 
photograph, and he has become a 
firm friend of two' small sisters, 
Aline and Angela Findlay. 

Soon Jackie will be fully-grown 
and it is hoped shortly to find him 
a home in a zoo. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP ON 
SHOW 

A special section for the work 
of students and apprentices is 
included in an exhibition being 
held at the New Burlington 
Galleries in London by the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society 
from September 22 to October 16. 

Entitled Crafts Today, it pro¬ 
vides a display of the finest hand¬ 
made products of British craftsmen 
in a great variety of mediums. 


FIRST SHARKS 

At his first attempt at shark fish¬ 
ing, Mr. J. F. Barlow, an electrical 
engineer on leave from Khartoum, 
created a new British record at 
Lode, Cornwall, when he caught 
an eight-foot blue shark weighing 
155, lbs.—beating the old record 
by 33 lbs. 

Mr. Barlow and his party were 
fishing 12 miles out with two rods. 
In all they landed 14 blue sharks. 
The record fish fought for over 
half an hour before it was finally 
hauled aboard. 

Another fine catch by a holiday¬ 
maker at Looc was an 84-lb. 
blue shark, seven feet long hooked 
by Mr. H. H. Saint of Langley in 
Buckinghamshire. It was his first 
shark. 


GOLDFISH THIEF 

Solved now is the mystery of 
the disappearance of 300 goldfish 
from a lily pond in the garden of 
Walmer Castle, Kent, official 
residence of the Lord Warden of 
the.Cinque Ports. 

The head gardener, Mr. Joe 
Prout, has caught the thief, a 
large heron, over a yard long with 
a wing span of nearly three feet. 
The bird has been sent to the 
London Zoo. 


SHORT WAVE DOCTOR 

A Staffordshire doctor is using 
a radio-telephone link between his. 
surgery and his car. He is thought 
to be the first doctor to use this 
equipment in this country, and, by 
this means, he can drive straight 
from routine calls to urgent cases 
notified to him from his surgery. 

The equipment has a range of 
10 to 15 miles and has cost £250 
to instal. 


NIGHT-FLIGHT FROCK 

Andrew B1 unden, aged eight, of 
Melbourne has won first prize in 
a competition against students of 
all ages for the design of a textile 
for summer frocks. 

Andrew’s design came from an 
inspiration he got during a night 
flight over Melbourne when the 
city was decorated for the visit of 
the Queen early this year. 


FOUR WEEKS OF 
ADVENTURE 

At Bisham Abbey in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, 53 girls aged 16 to 19 
are carrying out a strenuous four- 
week character-training course, 
run by the Outward Bound Trust. 
Most .of these young women have 
industrial jobs, and have been 
sponsored for this very active 
holiday by their employers. Some 
have won bursaries from the 
London and Birmingham educa¬ 
tion authorities. 

At Bisham Abbey they are hav¬ 
ing a grand time sailing, canoeing, 
swimming, horse-riding, camping, 
and route-finding. Indoors, they 
are studying drama production, 
music, home nursing, first aid, and 
how to run debates. 

Their four weeks at Bisham will 
end with a three-day trek, finding 
their own way and travelling on 
horseback, on foot, by canoe and 
dinghy. During this adventurous 
journey they will sleep in tents, 
some of which they will have 
made themselves. ’ 

The aim of the course is to 
enable the girls to discover their 
own latent qualities through 
adventure. 


GOODBYE TO CLOGS? 

Since the war fewer Dutch 
people have been wearing clogs, 
their traditional wooden shoes, 
and many young folk never wear 
them. 

You can ' still see plenty of 
Dutch village girls in clogs, but in 
the market places the demand for 
them is decreasing. Dealers find 
themselves at the end of the day 
with many unsold pairs on their 
stalls. Once Holland had 3884 
clog makers, but today there are 
only about 800. 

In Yorkshire and Lancashire 
most factory workers used to wear 
clogs but the custom is slowly 
dying out. They were first 
brought to Britain by Flemish 
weavers who were induced to 
come to Lancashire by Edward III 
to develop the woollen trades. 


FINGERPRINT EXPERT 

Fred Cherrill first became in¬ 
terested in the wonder of finger¬ 
prints when he was a boy. How 
this came about and how he 
eventually became Chief Super¬ 
intendent of the Fingerprints 
Department at Scotland Yard, is 
told by Mr. Cherrill himself in an 
exciting long, article in the October 
issue of WORLD DIGEST, on 
sale tomorrow, price Is. 6d. 

As well as such true-life adven¬ 
tures it has many other articles 
and stories which the rest of your 
family'will enjoy.- Ask to have a 
copy of WORLD DIGEST at your 
house—it is well worth while. 

■< 5 ^ -- 

ENJOYMENT 

So many people felt faint a£ the 
death scenes during performances 
of Marlowe’s Edward the Second, 
in Edinburgh, by the Oxford 
University Players, that it was 
decided to take the precaution of 
providing Red Cross and 
ambulance personnel. 

If any person appeared to be 
feeling ill he was taken outside 
and revived with a cup of hot 
, coffee. 



Cake Tower goes to hospital 

This great cake, weighing six cwts, is a model of the White 
Tower at the Tower of London, and was exhibited at the 
British Food Fair which ended at Olympia last week, Tlic 
cake was given to the Hospital for Sick Children at Great 
Ormond Street in London. 


Street lamp 



A miner’s lamp willi the town’s 
initial on it has been chosen for a 
new street light in the big French 
coal mining centre of Douai. 


MAGGIE’S HOOSIE 

In the fishing village of 
Inverallochy, near Fraserburgh, is 
a cottage known as Maggie’s 
Hoosie. It has long been derelict 
but now it is to be preserved and 
shown to visitors as an example of 
the old fishermen's cottages which 
are so rapidly disappearing on the 
East Coast. 

The carthen-floored cottage was 
the home of Miss Maggie Duthie, 
who lived there throughout her 
lifetime of 84 years. 

She. died four years ago, and the 
cottage was taken over by the 
present owner, whb is to repair it 
and furnish it with period 
furniture. 


BOY IN A BALLOON 

Jf prizes were given for queer 
adventures, a first would certainly 
be won by ten-year-old Michel 
Fontaine, a French boy of Angers. 

‘ His father was chairman of a 
fete held there recently at which a 
balloon piloted by an 80-year-old 
man was released. With his father 
and others, Michel followed the 
balloon until it landed. 

Michel wanted to see .what it 
was like in the nacelle, or car of 
the balloon, and as the pilot 
stepped out, he was lifted in. But 
the difference in their weight 
caused the balloon to jump and it 
slipped out of the hands of those 
holding it. Up went Michel to a 
height of several thousand feet 
and disappeared from view. 

In desperation a phone call was 
put through to the local aero club 
asking them to send out aircraft to 
search for the runaway balloon. 

Meanwhile, Michel lay down in 
the bottom of the nacelle and 
hoped for the best. He travelled 
ten miles before the gasbag gently 
alighted near a farm at Juvardcil. 


MARGARET’S E D C 

The Mayor of Scarborough gave 
new meaning to the initials E D C 
when he presented 21-year-old 
Margaret Feather with a silver 
salver to mark her swimming the 
English. Channel. The Mayor out¬ 
lined Margaret’s qualities as com¬ 
ing under the headings of E for 
Endurance (a swim of 16 hours 
22 minutes), D for Determination 
(it was her fourth' Channel 
attempt), and C for Charm. 


A greed Saddle 


B. 17 CHAMPION 

The best known sport3 
saddle made from 
the finest leather ob¬ 
tainable. Price 46/6, 
(Enamel finish.) 



deserves 

geed CVele Bag: 


THE LEABROOK 

The most recent addi¬ 
tion to the range of 
BROOKS Cycle Bags. 
Price: 25/10 inc. Tax. 



The Finest Saddle in the World 

★ Send for illustrated lists of complete range. 

DEPT. C.N., J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3 




















































CAMERA CORNER 

Concluding the present series of articles to help young 
photographers to get better results . ' ; 
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ON THE AIR—By Ernest Thomson 

WANTED, A HEIDI 
AGED IS! 


2G Developing and Printing (5) 

r j 1 HE dishes used for processing 
prints contain chemicals in 
the same order as for films, that 
is developer, rinse water, and fixer. 
For best results the developer 
temperature should be 68°F. The 
developer may be of the 
“ Universal ” type, or that recom¬ 
mended by the paper manu¬ 
facturer. The fixer is the same as 
for films. 

The prints should be transferred 
between the dishes with print 
forceps. The prints can be gripped 
at their borders and so your hands 
can be kept dry and free of 
chemicals. 

Two pairs of forceps are best, 
one being used for developer only. 
Prints can then be dropped into 
the next bath without fixer being 
passed back to the developer. If 
this should occur the developer 
would soon become useless. 

DEVELOPING TIME 

Each print should be put face 
downwards in the dish to ensure 
even wetting. It can then be 
turned emulsion side upwards and 
the dish rocked frequently so that 
fresh solution flows over the print. 
At all times, the print must be 
below the surface of the liquid. 

The normal time of develop¬ 
ment is between 40 and 60 
seconds, the ■ image being seen 
first after about 20 seconds. These 
times will vary according to the 
make of paper and developer. 


However, if the print darkens too 
quickly you have over-exposed. 
You must learn by your mistakes 
and expect to waste some printing 
paper at first. 

The life of the fixer can be ex¬ 
tended by using a STOP BATH in 
place of the intermediate rinse 
water. The bath consists of a 
mixture of half a fluid ounce of 
Glacial Acetic Acid in 20 ounces 
of water, and prints are rinsed in 
this for 5 seconds. This is very 
effective in destroying developer 
and can also be used for films. 

DRYING THE PRINTS 

In case you arc worried at the 
sound of Acetic Acid, I may men¬ 
tion that vinegar is full of it. 
However, the glacial form is fairly 
strong and it is best to buy it ready 
diluted. 

The prints should have 15 
minutes fixing and half an hour’s 
wash. The method of washing 
has already been described, the 
main thing being to keep the water 
circulating and changing. 

Prints can be dried between 
sheets of clean white blotting 
paper and a semi-matt surface will 
be produced. If a high glaze is 
desired, a proper glazing sheet 
must be used. This sheet is made 
of chromium-plated metal and the 
emulsion side of the print is 
pressed in close contact with the 
chromium surface. When dry, the 
print will peel off and will have a 
hard glaze. W, S. S. 


It happened 
this, week 

IIAZLITT DIES IN POVERTY 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1830. LON¬ 
DON—Mr. William Hazlitt, the 
well-known critic and essayist, 
died in great poverty last night in 
his lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, 
after an attack of cholera. He 
was 52. 

The last words of this uncom¬ 
promising lover of political liberty 
—who suffered much for his 
opinions—were: “Well, I have 
had a happy life.” 

Mr. Charles Lamb, the writer, 
was with him at the end, but 
Hazlitt’s last wish—to sec his 84- 
ycar-old mother who is in Devon¬ 
shire—was unfulfilled. She was 
too ill to travel. Hazlitt is to be 
buried in the churchyard of St. 
Anne’s, Soho. 

Mr. Hazlitt had overworked 
himself while writing a life of his 
hero—Napoleon. Once a Parlia¬ 
mentary reporter and dramatic 
critic, he became famous as an 
essayist and a brilliant critic of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

PLAGUE DECLINING 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1665. LON¬ 
DON—The City authorities 
believe that the dreaded plague 
which has ravaged the City since 
last April has now passed its peak. 
But it claimed over 10,000 victims 
last week alone. 

Thousands of people have left 
for the country, despite strict 
measures to prevent them from 
spreading the infection. 

As a precaution against infec¬ 
tion all money taken at the 
markets is placed immediately in 
pots filled with vinegar. Many 
markets arc closed and new ones 
have been opened outside the City 
at Spitalfields, St. George’s Fields, 
Southwark, Bunhill Fields, and at 
Islington. 

Tears and lamentations are 
heard from almost every house as 
the burial carts nightly rattle 
through the streets. 

It is hoped that winter weather 
will help to allay the infection. 

CORONATION OF KING 
GEORGE III 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1761. LON¬ 
DON—The great diamond fell 
from the King’s crown but was 
soon recovered as the royal pair 
returned to Westminster Hall 
along the blue carpeted pathway 
after their coronation in West¬ 
minster Abbey this afternoon. 

Seats for this magnificent 
spectacle were sold for unprece¬ 
dented sums. Boxes in the Abbey, 
holding 12 persons, sold for 50 
guineas; the lucky holders being 
amply supplied with fowls, hams, 
tongues, and liquor to sustain 
them during the long wait before 
and during the Coronation 
ceremony. 

The clatter of knives and forks, 
plates and glasses, and bursts of 
laughter from many who could 
not see the altar, could plainly be 
heard in the Abbey shortly after, 
the crowning of the King. 

The Coronation dinner and the 
Ceremony of the Champion were 
held in Westminster Hall which 
has had a new boarded floor laid 
especially for the occasion. 


anted f° r TV: an 18-ycar- 
old actress who looks like 13- 
year-old Julia Lockwood will look 
in about 5 years’ time. This is 
the quest of T V Children’s pro¬ 
ducer, Joy Harington. 

Julia, fair-haired daughter of 
film star Margaret Lockwood, will 
^be back as Heidi when this 
popular story returns next Tues¬ 



Julia Lockwood as Heidi 


day under the title Heidi Grows 
Up. Unfortunately, perhaps, she 
is too young for the part after the 
third instalment, when Heidi 
marries. The girl to replace her, 
in Joy Harington’s words, must be 
“ extremely fair, with a touch of 
Alice in Wonderland growing 
older.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Harington has 
been in Switzerland filming back¬ 
ground scenes for Heidi high up in 
the mountains above Zurich, 
where the villagers wear national 
costume. 

Films from Russia 

^Russian children at play will be 
seen in a >special TV film 
which was brought back from 
Moscow recently by Kenneth 
Wright, BBC Television Music 
Chief. Mr. Wright, who headed 
a party of six British musicians, 
went to Russia at the invitation 
of the Soviet Ministry of Culture. 

With the aid of Russian camera¬ 
men he was allowed to make 
many film sequences, mostly with 
a musical interest, but including 
scenes in the Moscow streets and 
on the underground railway. 

The first of the films will be 
televised on September 28.. The 
second, entitled Children in the 
USSR, which viewers will sec 
about a week later, shows young 
people running their own minia¬ 
ture trains in the park, enjoying 
themselves on a ship in tlic Black 
Sea, and watching a puppet show. 

School broadcasting 

ore than .1000 schools had 
been added to the list when 
the Schools Broadcasting term 
started in September. In May 
last year they numbered 25,691. 
The present figure is 26,697. 


Slic helped to free 
tlic slaves 

Jf you have read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or hope, to, you should 
see The Runaway Slave in 
Children’s T V on Thursday or the 
second performance on Sunday. 
Written and produced by Naomi 
Capon, it tells how Uncle Tom’s 
remarkable author, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, was at first not 
interested in Negro slavery, but 
was moved to fierce indignation 
when she saw the cruelty and in¬ 
justice of it with her own eyes. 

Mrs. Stowe described herself as 
“a little bit of a woman, just as 
thin and dry as a pinch of snuff.” 
But when roused, as the T V play 
will show, she could write a book 
which inflamed the conscience of 
the world. 

Shocker ! 

problem for BBC technicians 
was set by Voltaire, the man 
who “electrifies” his audience, 
who will be seen in TV’s Garrison 
Theatre on Friday. 

Voltaire has the startling gift of 
lighting electric bulbs without any 
connection with the mains and is 
said to generate enough electricity 
to kill a normal person. Tests had 
to be made to ensure that his 
radiations would not upset the 
T V cameras. 

A B B C engineer tells me that 
filters will be needed in the camera 
lenses because Voltaire’s self-made 
dazzle runs to 2000 watts. 

Police story 

j\J[idland Children’s Hour is 
proud that one of its own 
programmes. Ask a Policeman/has 
been adapted as a series for 
grown-ups. Dealing with the, work 
of the Birmingham City Police, it 
began its run of weekly instal¬ 
ments with the story of 999 calls. 

Later broadcasts will cover 
squad cars and courtesy patrols, 
police dog training, fingerprints in 
crime detection, women police, 
and, finally, a visit to a police 
station to see what happens after 
a suspect has heard the ominous 
words: “You’d better come along 
with me!” 

Autumn shows 

(Children’s TV in the autumn 
quarter has the distinction of 
providing a serial for grown-ups 
as well as younger viewers. It is 
Dumas’s classic The Three 
Musketeers, produced by Rex 
Tucker. Beginning towards the 
end of November, it will be seen 
in Children’s T V and repeated 
later the same evening. 

Other highlights include the 
new Saturday magazine Jigsaw, 
and a ballet scries produced by 
Naomi Capon. Kingsley’s The 
Water Babies, and The Burning 
Bush, the Bible story of Moses, 
will be seen as plays. 

Outside TV broadcasts between 
now and Christmas include visits 
to Aberdeen and Row'ridgc, Isle of 
Wight, for the opening of new T V 
transmitters, and a TV broadcast 
of yachting at Cowes. 



Great FAMILY Offer by 

Marmalade! 
Boys and Girls! 


MINTIHS BOOK! 



ALSO FOR YOU ! 

This free Charlie Chunky 
Badge in full colours also 
given with every Painting Book ! 


Don’t miss this exciting chancel A 
free Charlie Chunky Painting Book 
full of thrilling pictures—and each 
one can win you a super Prize! You 
get this lovely Book (and a full 
colour badge of Charlie Chunky too) 
just by asking Mummy to buy a jar 
of delicious St. Martin CHUNKY 
Marmalade or Jam, tearing off the 
label and sending it off with the 
coupon below and a 2jd, stamp for 
postage and packing. 


HUNDREDS OF PRIZES FOR 
ALL AGES! 

EVERY MONTH — 
gorgeous prizes like these: 

Hercules Boys’ or Girls’ Cycles 
Trlang Dolls* Prams 
Smith’s Luminous Watches 

( ■ 

Triang Tricycles, etc., etc. I 


Fill In this NOW and send it with a label from any St. Martin CHUNKY Jar and 
a 2^d. stamp for postage and packing to: ST. MARTIN CONTEST* “Competitors’ 
Journal'd.T Carmelite St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 


NAME_ 


(Block letters) 

ADDRESU,__ 


AGE_ 


CN2 


SCHOOL, 
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GATEWAYS TO SUCCESS 


19. National 

A ll of. us are interested in food. 

In a smalt, primitive com¬ 
munity a man can catch his own 
fish or grow his own vegetables 
and fruit, and prepare them for 
eating by traditional methods. But 
in a community like ours, where 
50 million people live on one 
small island, most of them miles 
from the sea and without the 
means of growing what they want 
to eat, something more elaborate 
is necessary. That is where food 
technology comes in. 

Most of our food has to be 
imported from abroad. This 
means that much of it must be 
preserved and stored until we arc 
ready to eat it. 

BATTLE FOR ENERGY 

Broadly speaking, food is any 
substance which can be turned into 
energy by some living body. A 
piece of meat, a pint of milk, or 
a handful of peas contains that 
sort of energy. The question is 
what kind of living things, are 
going to use it—human beings or 
those millions of tiny creatures 
called bacteria, which you can 
only see under a microscope?' 
Both can turn food into energy. 

So, for human purposes, the 
food technologist must know how 
to win the battle for energy from 
food against the bacteria., ' 

You can either kill these 
bacteria, usually by heat, or stop 
them developing—as is done, for 
instance, when a bottle of milk is 
put into a refrigerator or a carcase 
of beef into the hold of a frozen- 
meat ship. . 

PRESERVING FOOD 

So the importance of preserving 
food is absolutely vital for us. It 
may arrive in its natural state, like 
pineapples from Hawaii or rice 
from India, or it may reach us 
already processed, like dried fruit 
from Greece or cheese from 
Denmark. But in any case it has 
to be handled from ship to shop 
by way of warehouse and whole- 


College of Food 

saler. During any period of 
storage it is liable to be attacked 
and destroyed, or at least damaged, 
by bacteria and insects. 

Many foods, especially . milk, 
meat, and fruit, have to be pro¬ 
cessed and -they must not be 
allowed to lose either their colour 
or their flavour. And if the nation 
is .to have a good standard of food 
all the problems arising from the 
great variety of foods and what 
has to be done to them before they 
reach the customer must be 
studied and understood. Research 
must always go on, too, as in 
other industries. 

After the war the Ministry of 
Education, acting with representa- 



Taking a sample from a vacuum 
evaporator 

tives of the food industry, decided 
to set up a National College of 
Food Technology. There were 
plenty of technicians , men who 
could work the machines and 
carry out the various processes; it 
was , technologists who,. were 
needed, men who could study and 
develop existing techniques and 
devise new ones if necessary. 

Premises in the East End of 
London were taken over by the 
new institute and the industry 
itself helped to instal plant and 
machinery which could demon¬ 
strate accurately, though on a 


Technology 

small scale, the different opera¬ 
tions found in processing factories. 
During ‘ the normal two-year 
course students spend much of 
their time working with these fine 
pieces of apparatus. 

Dr. Mounfield,' Principal of the 
College, explained that the 
destination of his students is 
Management. Candidates should 
be at least 18 years old and have 
education up to the standard of 
the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion in at least four subjects, in¬ 
cluding English and Maths. 

RELEASED BY THE FIRM 

Many of them already have 
some experience in a branch of the 
food industry and arc released for 
the 30 weeks a year during the 
course, spending the remaining 20 
with their firms. In such cases 
the firms pay the College fees and 
wages to the students as well. 
Other candidates come with grants 
from their Local Education 
Authorities. 

Your food scientist must know 
the theory and the practice of cer¬ 
tain sciences—chemistry, physics, 
bacteriology, and so on—which 
arc concerned with processing 
food. He must be able not 
only to explain this knowledge 
to others, but be able to use 
his knowledge to seize the 
chance of applying new methods. 
Science is always trying to find out 
a better way of doing the job, 
whatever it is. 

THE FIRST YEAR 

In their first year students study 
the practical application of pro¬ 
cessing by means of both lectures 
and work they do in the lab. They 
study the canning of meals, milk, 
fruit, vegetables, and also re¬ 
frigeration. Many foods are pre¬ 
served by having the water re¬ 
moved from them, a process 
called dehydration. 

Nutrition comes in, too, because 
the main purpose of eating is to 



Students have to understand a great variety of machines employed in 
the food industry. Here wc see a spray-drier being used. 


be nourished. But food must be 
attractive, and so students have to 
be shown what governs the treat¬ 
ment of food so that it shall not 
only taste good but look good. 

For instance, in the Food 
Quality Control Lab. they might 
examine a tin of stewed steak to 
see just what makes it sound food 
and a saleable product. Coffee 
out of air-tight tins tastes much 
better if the coffee is packed in 
nitrogen which is admitted to the 
tin after all the air has been 
removed. 

Food engineering is vital.' 
Students arc not turned into 
engineers but they must under¬ 
stand the various machines used. 
When steam heat is to be applied, 
for instance, an electrical control 
is employed. * But there is an 
alternative way of applying the 
steam by hand, with rows of taps. 
By watching thermometers the 
student can sec for himself the 


niceties of control and the 
problems of too much or too 
little. 

Dr. Mounfield pointed out that 
his students arc being trained for 
positions of responsibility and 
that they will be in charge of 
groups of people as well as 
machines. Therefore the course 
includes problems of management 
and personal relationships. It also 
embraces costing, marketing, and 
sales policy. All in all the students 
are kept very busy at the College. 

Not many girls have taken up 
Food Technology so far, though 
there are good liaison jobs for 
them between the factory and 
laboratory in seeing that samples 
are properly tested. 

Successful students are given a 
diploma by the College and when 
they leave they usually get respon¬ 
sible jobs right from the start. 

A.V.I. 



Dried milk is produced by being evaporated as it is Students at work in the microbiology laboratory, where food quality In this retort tins of food are cooked at a controlled 
passed over by a roller tests are carried out. temperature 
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CHARACTER 
AND 



THEY SAY . . . 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 


1951 


JcTedical experts have been 
putting in a good word 
for fat boys and girls. 

“The majority of fat 
children are not lazy,” said 
Dr. R. W. Parnell, Nuffield 
Research Physician, speaking 
to the British Association. He 
and others had been making a 
study of 100 healthy seven- 
year-olds, and in his opinion 
it revealed that “ confidence 
and well-directed restless 
energy were more usual in the 
fatter boys,” and that they 
were neither fussy nor shy. 

They also shone at intelli¬ 
gence tests and had good 
scores in arithmetic, according 
to Miss M. , Davidson, a 
psychologist. “Fat children 
arc more sociably inclined,” 
she declared. Tubby, girls are 
seldom sad and get on well 
with other people. 

But the lean and the 
muscular need not fecD en¬ 
vious. According to these 
investigators, lean children 
were the best readers because 
of their verbal superiority, 
and boys described by their 
mothers as having habitually 
high standards were lighter 
than average. Slender girls, 
though meticulous and fussy, 
were conscientious. 

Muscular junior boys, it 
seems, are sometimes back¬ 
ward at lessons, but they 
make lip for it splendidly 
when they become seniors. 

The purpose of this survey 
was to show that a person’s 
behaviour depends largely on 
his physical constitution. 
Probably there is much in this 
theory, but our shape or 
“ build ” is something beyond 
our control. Sensible folk 
make the best of the physique 
with which they have been 
endowed. 


EASY DOES IT 

Tr (old by our teachers not to 
1 overwork, many of us would 
think they were being heavily 
sarcastic. But Mr. J. T. Christie, 
Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, said recently that he has 
had to give just such a warning 
to State Scholarship students. 

Making a contrast with con¬ 
ditions in his own young days 
he Went on: “When I thought 
of the extreme improbability of 
my old President at Trinity 
addressing such a warning to me 
in 1919, 1 felt that Oxford was 
indeed adjusting itself to new 
conditions.” 


It is also improbable in 1954 
that the majority of young 
people need to be told: “Don’t 
overdo it.” Nevertheless, there 
are some who do, and these 
enthusiasts would do well to 
remember that though study is 
necessary there are times when 
the hardest workers, for their 
own sakes, must “ take a 
breather.” 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
September 27', J924 

American golf has more than 
once electrified the British 
golfer. The process of electri¬ 
fication is now being applied 
there to speeding up the golf - 
green. 

They have not quite such 
quantities of good turf there as 
in England, and so it occurred 
to -one of their horticulturists, 
who had tested the effect of 
electric stimulation in making 
plants grow faster, to try to 
hasten the golf greens by the 
same means. 

A plot was sown with grass 
seeds, and over part of it were 
hung 24 strong electric lights 
with reflectors, giving from four 
feet above the ground a con¬ 
tinuous even light. 

This reinforcement of the day¬ 
light brought the first grass 
blades up five days after sowing. 
In three weeks there was a four- 
inch growth of grass, though 
just outside the electrically 
lighted area the growth reached 
only an inch. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Disraeli wrote: The more 
extensive a man’s knowledge of 
what has been done the greater 
will be his power of knowing 
what to do. 



Under tlie Editor’s Table 


1*ETER rUCIv 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


A Surrey school is starting an 
evening course in soft furnishings. 
The pupils will doubtless make 
themselves comfortable. 


If loo much chip¬ 
ping among boys 
leads to scraps 


What is the use of a sun parlour 
in Britain? someone asks. Well, it 
makes a good shelter from the 
rain. 


Some butchers propose to give 
housewives lectures on cutting 
meat. Some housewives give 
butchers lectures on cutting prices. 


Please give us narrow friendly 
lanes, says a speaker. Doesn’t like 
cross roads. 


The school cap must keep its 
prestige, says a schoolmaster. It 
should be raised. 


Praiseworthy 

Come gentlemen of Tokyo have 
^ formed a Let us Praise 
Society. The idea is for members 
to say something pleasant about 
their neighbours every day to 
counteract “the self-destructive 
critical and derisive element 
abounding in society.” 

It seems to be a pleasant idea, 
for Tokyo or anywhere else. 



The village sign at Caistor 
St, Edmund, near Norwich, 
was erected to mark the 
Coronation. It hears the name 
of the Roman town on the site, 
Vcnta Icenorum. 


Autumn hopes 

As autumn comes this year, 
“nodding o’er the yellow 
plain,” there is more than usual 
concern about the weather she 
will bring. After a summer of 
too many wet and stormy days 
wc are all hoping for a time of 
warm sun and mellow hours. 

Shelley’s vision of autumn, 
like that of most poets, was of a 
season of rare beauty crowning 
the glory of summer and leading 
into the leaner days of winter . . . 

There is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is 
not heard or seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had 
not been ! 

But while wc may all appre¬ 
ciate autumn for its beauty, 
those who still have harvests to 
gather in are keeping anxious 
eyes on the weather. This 
autumn’s replenishment of the 
granaries is a matter of vital 
concern to countless millions. 


T 


BOOM IN BROLLIES 

ATot surprisingly, umbrella 
sales have leapt up this 
summer; manufacturers have 
found it difficult to keep up with 
the demand, and some British 
firms have already run right 
through what was intended to be 
next winter’s stock. 

The demand for men’s um¬ 
brellas is greater than ever and 
this seems a vindication of the 
faith of Jonas Hanway who, in 
the caijy 18th century, startled 
and offended Londoners by 
being the first man to use an 
umbrella in the streets. 

Keep-dry Jonas maintained 
that whatever his contemporaries 
might think, (he day would come 
when there would be a great 
demand for the ollensive 
umbrella. 

This summer he seems to have 
been more right than ever. 


The prophet reminds us that 
to think of the past and of all 
the wonderful things that God 
has done should cheer and 
inspire us. For there arc always 
greater things that God can do 
in the days to come. 

What matters is that we should 
trust him. O. R. C. 


T AM not very confident of get- 
x ting the atmosphere to change 
its habits. 


Dr. R. C . Sutcliffe , of the 
Meteorological Office 


'Dim theatre is the most pro- 
x found way in which human 
beings talk to one another about 
the affairs of the human state. 

Thornton Wilder, 
U.S . playwright 


A ll amateur sport, whether it 
^ is cycling, golf, or anything 
else, is a pleasant form of 
madness. 

Group Captain Douglas 
Bader , D.S.O., D.F.C. 


Think oil These Things 


HPiie prophet Haggai was trying 
x to stir the people to rebuild 
the temple. But they were dis¬ 
couraged as they thought of the 
beauty of the first temple, 
Solomon’s Temple, and felt that 
they would never be able to 
build anything as good or as 
splendid. 

But the prophet told them that 
they were not to be downhearted 
and that God’s word to them is 
one of encouragement and hope. 
“The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts: 
and in this place will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
(Haggai 2. 9.) 

When they thought of what 
God had done far them in the 
past, they were not to lose heart, 
but be filled with hope, if they 
were faithful. 


Tn the case of fit people, includ- 
x ing juveniles, the conviction 
is growing that Welfare should 
be defined as helping people to 
stand on their own feet. 

Director of the Industrial 
Welfare Society 

'T'he only need to which all 
x schools could be and ought 
to be always responsive, is the 
need for good men and women. 
The primary lesson for boys and 
girls should be how to learn. 
Director of the Oxford University 
Educatio n D epart men t 

'Dim good citizen is made, not 
x born. We have to be urged, 
persuaded, trained, educated to 
harmonious association with our 
fellows. 

Thomas Johnston , former Secretary 
of State for Scotland 


Out and About 

Dim clattering of pigeons’ 
x wings in the wood makes 
as much noise this sunny after¬ 
noon as the excited cawing of 
rooks. The commotion proves 
to be among the high branches 
of the big oak trees, and the 
reason for it is revealed as an 
acorn drops through the branches 
and bounces at our feet. 

The wood pigeons are the 
greediest of creatures, but even 
they cannot eat all the acorns, 
which help to feed many other 
creatures. 

A bird not so often seen feed¬ 
ing on them is the jay, so we 
notice with interest the appear¬ 
ance of one in this wood, llying 
off with an acorn in His beak. 
Unlike pigeons and rooks, the 
jay will often bury some of these 
acorns for later use, but it is not 
easy to catch him at it. C.D.D. 


Seaside towns have been full of 
trippers. Falling over each other? 


Arc flic roses still 
bright ? 

here’s a bower of roses by 
Bendemecr’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round 
it all the day long ; 

In the time of my childhood 
’twas like a sweet dream 

To sit in the roses and hear the 
bird’s song. 

That bower and its music I never 
forget, 

But oft, when alone in the bloom 
of the year, 

I think, is the nightingale singing 
there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the 
calm Bendemeer? 

Thomas Moore 



OUR HOMELAND 


Fair Isle, in the Shctlanda, now a permanent 
bird sanctuary 
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BIRD LIFE OF ISLAND 
AND MOORLAND 

Report on Wild Life, by the C N Naturalist 


r J^iiE Fame Isles, wild and wave- 
swept, off the Northumber¬ 
land coast, arc not only a nature 
sanctuary but a special nature- 
study centre. Recently eight new 
birds were added to its visiting 
list: the reed-bunting, the haw¬ 
finch, the tree-pipit, the spotted 
redshank, the black-tailed godwit, 
the smew, the pochard, and the 
Slavonian grebe. 

These are among its rarer 
visitors. But bird watchers know 
it mainly for its nesting colonics 
of Sandwich terns and roseate 
terns on the Longstonc Island. 
The roscates have increased. con¬ 
siderably on Longstone End and 
here the eider duck have also in¬ 
creased, some 650 being reported 
in the spot where St. Cuthbert 
made friends with them long ago. 

EGG STEALERS 

Ten pairs of fulmars bred on the 
Fames, mostly on Inner Fame, 
where the black-backed and 
herring gulls steal their eggs. ■ 
Many kittiwakes hatch on the 
Fames and, fitted with numbered 
identity rings, have been traced 
across the North Atlantic to the 
Azores, to Newfoundland, and to 
Greenland, while the migration 
records of the Sandwich terns have 
identified them in Morocco and 
the Gold Coast. 

It is established that 22 sorts of 
bird nested on the Fames this 
year. 

Two ■ of the wildest parts of 
England, the north-eastern 
counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, are seen by many people 
only as a fleeting glimpse.from the 
express train on their way north 
to Edinburgh. But these forsaken 
uplands are full of life and, the 
Natural History Society of these 
two counties records five nests of 
the goosander, one of our hand¬ 
somest fish-eating river duck. 

BIRDS IN THE FOREST 

They were located in holes of 
trees in Upper Coquctdalc. Three 
nests of Montagu’s harriers were 
discovered on the moors, many 
black-grouse between Rede and 
Upper Coquctdale, while afforesta¬ 
tion of the moorlands has 
attracted the short-eared owls to 
nest, for they favour the area of 
young trees for about the first ten 
years after planting, and then 
move to new plantations. , 

Kittiwakes,-seagulls which norm¬ 
ally nest on steep cliffs, recently 
built 38 nests on the window- 
ledges of warehouses for two miles 
up-river from the Tyne Piers at 
South Shields. 

There are reports of 13 buzzards’ 
nests found this summer in the 
north-east of Westmorland. Two 
were robbed, another had addled 
eggs, and the rest contained 33 
eggs from which 19 young birds 
were reared. In 40 dippers’ nests 
in the upper Eden Valley, 152 eggs 
were laid this summer, and from 
these 88 young were reared. And 
on a farm in the Westmorland 
hills, naturalists found no fewer 
than 44 pairs of lapwings nesting, 
15 of snipe, 9 of redshank, and 
one of curlew. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the 


golden- eagles nested again in the 
Glen of the Doll, at the head of 
Glen Clova, on the PerthshiFe- 
Angus border. v 

There were many late nests of 
birds in this cold, wet summer. 
Partridge, pheasant, song-thrush, 
magpie, tern, and tufted duck were 
all recorded with eggs, and broods 
much later than normal, especially 
in the North. 

Last year, a plume moth, white 
with strangely divided plume-like 
wings, was caught 2500 feet high 
on Ben Lawers, the famous Perth¬ 
shire mountain overlooking Loch 
Tay. It could not be identified at 
the British Museum whose staff 
asked for more specimens, and 
this year two more were found on 
these high crags. It is now thought 
to be cither a rare mountain 
variety or perhaps a new species. 

NEW WILD FLOWER 

A new Lakeland wild flower, an 
addition to the flora of Cumber¬ 
land and Westmorland, is the 
sweet milk vetch, a pale yellow 
flower found by a botanist this 
summer ■ growing with wood- 
vetches beside the railway near the 
border village of Culgaith, not far 
from Penrith. 

On Ben Lawers, botanists have 
found fifteen plants of the rare 
drooping saxifrage and lots of the 
small alpine gentian. Another rare 
saxifrage, the brook saxifrage, was 
found in a corrie due north of the 
Cairngorm summit where the 
ptarmigan, or rock-grouse, nest. 
The mountain dryas was very 
numerous around the shores of 
Loch Assynt, in Sutherland, with 
another rare British flower, the 
Norwegian sandwort, making a 
fine show on some rocks not far 
from Inch na DamfT, at the head 
of the loch. 

More salmon have migrated up 
the River Derwent, in West 
Cumberland, and been caught by 
anglers this summer, than for 
many years, E. H, 


FLYING BEDSTEAD 
TAKES TO AIR 

j Vertical take-off fighters now 
being tested abroad have been 
rendered obsolete overnight by a 
team of far-sighted British jet- 
engine designers. 

After two years of painstaking 
work Rolls-Royce have devised a 
means by which the stream of hot 
air emitted by .an ordinary turbo¬ 
jet* can be directed downwards to 
provide lift for an aircraft, pro¬ 
viding it is lighter than the actual 
jet force, and then deflected to 
guide the plane in any direction. 

This means that new British 
V. T. O. fighters now on the 
drawing-boards will be able to 
rest on the ground in a normal 
attitude—unlike several American 
designs which “sit on their tails.” 

NEW TREND 

The test vehicle with which 
Rolls-Royce engineers are now 
experimenting marks pnly the 
beginning of a new trend in the jet 
age. It probably bears about as 
much resemblance to vertical take¬ 
off jet fighter designs of the future 
as the Wright Biplane docs to the 
Hawker Hunter. 

Lord Hives, head of Rolls- 
Royce, has described it as a “fly¬ 
ing bedstead.” It is an unstream- 
lined tubu'lar-mctal structure 
about 20 feet long, fitted with a 
f'our-leggcd undercarriage. Two 
turbojets arc mounted horizontally 
on the “bed,” the openings of their 
jet pipes pointing downwards. The 
pilot sits on an open platform. 

BAFFLE BOARDS 

After the jets burst into life, the 
jet stream lifts the plane steadily. 
At the end of the jet tubes are a 
series of small baffle boards which 
the pilot can govern to vary the 
amount of thrust, and keep the 
plane on an even keel. 

At present the “flying bedstead ” 
has no provision for forward pro¬ 
pulsion—it was built purely to see 
if it could take-off vertically—but 
the pilot can tilt the machine so 
that it drifts under control at a 
slow speed. 



A ride on Snow Queen 

Mrs. Barbara Woodhonsc has a novel way of getting round her 
farm at Croxlcy Green, in Hertfordshire—she rides on Snow 
Queen, her pet cow. Here we sec Mrs, Woodhouse accom¬ 
panied by her 11-year-old daughter Judith. 
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Young, American anglers 



First lessons for the young anglers of Florida 


What must be one of the 
world’s first junior casting clubs 
has been established at Mount 
Dora Lake in Florida. Surface 
casting is practised a great deal 
in America for most of the best 
.fish arc near the top. 

These young fishermen of 
Florida arc sponsored by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, helped by 
local merchants. 

The club practises on the water¬ 
front of Lake Dora, using home 
made targets constructed from old 


bicycle wheels mounted in wooden 
squares which arc floated at 
intervals between 30 and 50 feet. 
The equipment is strictly in 
accordance with the rules of the 
U S National Association of 
Anglers’ Club. 

The Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce persuaded the Board 
of Directors to buy the 40 children 
in the club distinctive shirts which 
they could wear as a sort of 
uniform; and right proudly arc 
these shirts worn. 


FAMOUS SIGNATURES ON VIEW 


A manuscript in the handwriting 
of Geoffrey Chaucer is among 25 
priceless literary documents in an 
exhibition at the Record Office in 
London’s Chancery Lane. It was 
written by the poet when he was 
Wool Controller at the Port of 
London in 1378. 

Queen Elizabeth the First’s fine 
handwriting and her scholarship 
arc shown in a translation she 
made at Windsor when she was 59 
of a passage from The Consolation 
of Philosophy, by the Roman 
philosopher Boethius, The Queen’s 
translation is mostly in blank 
verse, and her rough .draft as well 
as her fair copy are both on view. 

All the documents displayed are 
mounted under transparent covers, 
each with a separate lamp over it. 

Among other absorbing items 
are a leaf from The Golden 
Legend, printed by Caxton in 1483; 
and a portion of Milton’s . De 
Doctrina Christiana, which was 
composed after his blindness, and 
part of which was probably written 
out for him by his daughter Mary. 


FROM FRONTIER POST 
TO CITY 

Hamilton, known as the “dairy¬ 
ing capital ” of New Zealand, 
has celebrated its 90th birthday. 

The first settlers, in 1864, were 
men of ‘ a militia regiment who 
came with their families to form 
an outpost close to the frontier 
dividing European settlements 
from the hostile Maori tribes. 

The name Hamilton was given 
as a memorial to Captain J. F, 
Hamilton, a popular naval officer 
who had died while leading his 
men in an attack on a Maori 
entrenchment earlier that year. 

It was, therefore, fitting that the 
,90th anniversary service should be 
given by the senior naval chaplain 
in New Zealand. 


There is a document of convey¬ 
ance of the house acquired by 
Shakespeare in New Place, Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon; and a coroner’s 
writ referring to the death of 
Christopher Marlowe in a tavern 
brawl. 

Among signed letters from 
literary men is a pica from Francis 
Bacon to James the First asking 
for “a cell to retire unto.” 

Other letters, shown for the first 
time, are from Fanny Burney, Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Darwin, and 
Charles Dickens. 

An amusing report from a 
“Home Department detective,” 
dated 1797, refers to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge as “a mischievous 
gang of disaffected Englishmen 
living at Alfoxton House in Somer¬ 
set... a sett of violent democrats.” 
The report may have been due to 
the two poets’ wild talk about the 
French Revolution. 

Also in the exhibition arc the 
two volumes of Domesday Book 
which were rebound in Coronation 
year. 

PANAMA CANAL IN 
DANGER 

The Panama Canal is facing a 
threat from 2,350,000 cubic yards 
©f rock which threatens to break 
away and block the canal. 

A fissure which developed 16 
years ago has been expanding ever 
since and' is now 350 feet deep. 
Tropical rains have endangered 
that part of the canal called the 
Culcbra Cut where the crack has 
been widened. 

Engineers arc now driving a 
tunnel into the hill to inspect the 
slide which may occur. The tun¬ 
nel will, however, relieve some of 
the pressure as it will cut across 
the fissure. 

It is hoped that the rock can be 
“shaved” from the hill in layers. 
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Colin Cowdrey 



With M.C.C. for his 
initials it is appro- 
jjriatc thaL Michael 
Colin C o w d r e y 
should he a member 
of the England team 
now on its way to 
defend the Ashes. 

He is not yet 22. 


Son of a tea planter* Cowdrey 
was horn at Bangalore. A 
former Indian cricketer gave 
him his first coaching and a 
practice pitch was hacked out 
of the undergrowth. At 13, 
lie went to Tonbridge School 
and gained an immediate 
place in the team. 


At that age Cowdrey played 
in the annual match with 
Clifton a t Lord’s, the youngest 
cricketer who ever figured in 
such a fixture. He scored 119 
nnd took eight wickets. Alto¬ 
gether lie had five seasons in 
the Tonbridge eleven and 
three for Oxford University, 


Cowdrey first played for Kent 
in 1950* and it is the county’s 
hope that he will he able to 
assist them regularly after the 
Australian tour, llis power¬ 
ful drive is reminiscent of 
the former England captain, 
Wally Hammond, whose 
place lie may one’ day lake. 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS TALK OF 
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September is a month of 
anniversaries for New Zealanders. 
It was on September 26, 1907, that 
she was granted Dominion status, 
making her the third self-govern¬ 
ing Dominion in the British 
Empire; the first two being 
Canada (July 1, 1867), and 

Australia (January 1, 1901). 

It was on September 20, 1839, 
that the first settlers to reach 
Wellington arrived in a ship called 
the Tory, and a week later they 
bought the harbour and land 
surrounding it from Maori chiefs. 
The price was 135 muskets, 21 
kegs of gunpowder, one cask of 
ball cartridges, a gross of jews- 
harps, 1200 fish-hooks, some 
pipes, nightcaps, and 12 stick s of 
sealing wax^these being articles 
the Maoris then valued more than 
gold and silver. 

Today Wellington, capital of 
New Zealand, is a great seaport 
with a population of about 
140,000. 

September was also the month 
when the British flag was first 
hoisted at Auckland in 1840, and 
in September 1842 the first 
bishop, Sclwyn, arrived. 

It was in September 1870 that 
the Dominion’s university was 
founded, and New Zealand fisher¬ 
men this week have been looking 
back with gratitude to a September 
day in 1867 when the first trout 
were introduced from Tasmania. 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC 
DICTIONARY 

A book by Dr. Percy Scholcs, 
the famous music critic, recently 
published by the Oxford 
University Press, is stated to be 
the very first dictionary of music 
to be published for children. 

Entitled The, Oxford Junior 
Companion to Music it will fill a 
long-felt want in the musical 
literature of boys and girls and 
takes its place alongside Dr. 
Scholcs’s 20 other important 
volumes about music. 

The price is 35s. 


Widespread interest has been 
aroused in recent weeks by the 
lectures at Oxford of the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, These dealt with a 
wide variety of subjects—not all 
of them profound—and here are 
some of the points made by the 
members. 

£{ peaking to geographers, Pro¬ 
fessor J. A. Speers described 
how the south of England is sink¬ 
ing and the north rising, in rela¬ 
tion to sea level, at the rate of 
perhaps six to twelve inches in a 
century. 

Addressing zoologists, Sir 
Gavin R. dc Beer, F.U.S., 
spoke of the fossil Archaeopteryx, 
the creature that was half-reptile 
and half-bird and lived some 150 
million years ago. Jt had a long 
tail and feathered wings. He re¬ 
vealed the results of examinations 
of the fossil that have been made 
by new methods, such as photo¬ 
graphy under ultra-violet illumina¬ 
tion. 

These, he explained, showed 
clearly.the level of evolution in 
the Archaeopteryx; it was a 
“ mosaic ” in which some 


characteristics were perfectly 
reptilian, and others no less per¬ 
fectly avian. 

(Children often preserve tradi¬ 
tional folklore in their 
thoughts and activities, stated Mr. 
Peter Opic. The rules of their 
games, their code of honour, and 
even their pranks and jokes, he 
said, were almost entirely based on 
a long-standing tradition handed 
down by word of mouth. 

Mr. Opic also read accounts, 
written this year by schoolboys 
and girls, which included charms 
for curing warts by the use of 
pig’s fat, a ’’method” mentioned 
by a number of Elizabethan and 
Stuart writers. 

23 R . A. Parker, Director of Fuel 
Research, said that domestic 
chimneys arc responsible for one 
million tons of smoke and grit a 
year, and nearly the same amount 
of sulphur dioxide. This, however, 
is less than the air pollution of 
1938, although the amount of coal 
used now, directly and indirectly, 
for heating our homes is almost 
the same as in that year. The 
improvement is due to the greater 
use of gas and electricity. 


MANY THINGS 

At another meeting Dr. P. V. 

Cardon, Director-General of 
the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, said that the world 
catch of fish, now estimated *at 26 
million tons a year, could be 
doubled. In some Asian countries 
plankton is already being made 
into edible products. 

Mr- o. Hinchcliffe of Glasgow 

University stated that increas¬ 
ing humidity affects the vocal 
chords. “That might explain why 
men sing in the bath as the steam 
rises,” he said. 

Mr. Hinchcliffe also pointed out 
that humidity in the atmosphere 
could have a similar effect, so that 
“those least gifted with song burst 
forth when rain is imminent.” 

These extracts, of course, repre¬ 
sent only a few of the subjects 
discussed. It has been estimated 
that one million words were 
spoken in 225 hours. Certainly 
none of them were idle words, and 
we can all agree with Dr. Willis 
Jackson, F.R.S., that, “In seeking 
to present and interpret the 
advance of science to the general 
public, the British Association has 
a great mission to fulfil.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 25, I9S4 

GIRL WHO TOOK A 
HOLIDAY IN GltEECE 

Who would not jump at the 
chance (as did the Stevens’s in our 
new serial story) to spend a holi¬ 
day in Greece? 

This is the land we have all 
read of, with its talcs of old gods, 
goddesses, and heroes; the land 
which thought out and handed 
down to us ideas of philosophy 
and citizenship. It is full of lovely 
scenery, and its people arc warm¬ 
hearted and hospitable. But it is 
a long way off. 

We welcome, therefore, a 
delightful book, A Window on 
Greece, by Barbara Whelp ton 
(Hcincmann 10s. 6d.) in which she 
tells us in word and picture of a 
young English girl named Anne 
who travels through this beautiful 
country, sketching as she goes. 

We read of her stay in Athens 
with a Greek family whose two 
children, and their friends, often 
accompany her. They visit the 
Acropolis, with its great line of 
pillars on its citadel hill. They see 
Delphi, where the mysterious 
oracle spoke its prophecies, and 
the original site of the Olympic 
Games, 

With Antic and her friends we 
watch the great Easter procession 
through Athens and go to a Greek 
shadow theatre. We have journeys 
over exciting mountain roads by 
bus (the foreign visitor always 
being given the best scat) and a 
visit to the little island of Hydra 
which is like a silver mountain in 
a turquoise sea. Indeed, the book 
is full of delightful scenes. 


LAND OF MILK 

Ireland has replaced New 
Zealand as the largest consumer 
according to population of milk 
and dairy products. Everyone 
there drinks on an average 
1382 lbs. of milk per year. 

In the 15 primary dairy pro¬ 
ducing countries last year, con¬ 
sumption was 704 lbs. per person, 
a 10-lb. increase. Production was 
808 lbs. per person, a 35-lb. 
increase over the previous year. 


ELIZABETHAN SEA-DOG—new picture-story of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake (7) 



Drake kept three of his ships for his voyage 
through the Strait of Magellan, and destroyed 
the others. He changed the name of the Pelican 
to Golden Hind and, with the Marigold and 
Elizabeth, passed through the perilous Strait in 
16 days. But storms parted the ships in the 
Pacific. The Marigold disappeared without trace. 
The Elizabeth returned to , the Strait, and 
eventually made her way home to England. 





turned adrift, empty, the ships he had captured, 
and set olf in pursuit. Sailors in vessels they 
boarded on the way gave them news of their 
quarry, which showed they were gaining on her. 
Drake promised a chain nf gold to the first man 
who sighted the fabulously rich galleon. 


When the gales abated, the Golden Hind sailed The Spaniards had never thought Drake could 
north alone. The adventurers’ reception on the sail through the Strait, and they were bewildered 
west coast of South America was a grim one. when he turned up at. Valparaiso. The raiders 
Landing unarmed for water, they were attacked ransacked the town and took away a vessel 
by Indians, who may have mistaken them for laden with gold. Farther up the coast the 
Spaniards. Several men were wounded and enemy were equally surprised, for Drake disabled 
Drake himself was slightly hurt. They retreated ships that might have spread news of his arrival, 
to their tdiip and, later, found friendly Indians Thinking themselves secure, the Spaniards had 
who ofibml to guide them to a Spanish, port. no guns in their locally-built craft. 


Will the Golden Hind he aide to overhaul this immensely valuable prize ? See next week’s instalment 
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l Thrilling new serial of adventure in Greece ( 

I THE ISLAND OF ! 

I THE GODS ! 
* * 

™by Geoffrey Trease -—«i 


John Stevens meets Holly Blake 
at the BBC Television Studios, 
where his mother and her parents 
are being interviewed in the same 
magazine programme. Over tea 
in a nearby cafe afterwards, Mr. 
Blake, a schoolmaster, asks Dr. 
Stevens about a little Greek island 
name Thconesos, " the Island of 
the Gods.” 

2. The Prisoner’s map 

TTie sketch-map lay on the tea 
-*■ table. Holly’s dark head 
almost banged into John’s lighter 
brown one as the two children 
craned forward at the s same 
moment in their excitement. 

“Steady!” said Mr. Blake good' 
humouredly. “Let the dog sec the 
rabbit! I beg your pardon, Dr. 
Stevens,” he added with a twinkle 
in his eye. “That is no way to 
refer to a University lecturer!” 

John’s mother laughed as she 
took the piece of paper. “I expect 
my students call me worse things 
than that. Let me see now. Is 
this Thconesos?” 

“ Yes. The name isn’t on. It 
seemed safer.” 

“Safer?” 

“Well, if this really is a clue to 
finding the lost shrine, we don’t 

IN YOUR GARDEN 

26. Tidying up 

^utumn is here and the 
active gardening season 
is coming to an end. But ' 
there is plenty to do before , 
the cold days of winter keep < 
us indoors. 

Plants and shrubs can now ( 
be divided up and replanted. 
Hedges should be trimmed, ( 
seeds and bulbs for Spring , 
flowering planted, and the 1 
whole place tidied up. 

When you have a bonfire ’ 
be'careful'not. to burn any-, 
thing which would be more ( 
useful in the compost heap. 1 
The bonfire is best for hedge- 
trimmings, primings of fruit 
trees, tree roots, cabbage 
stalks, and weeds such as 
couch grass and bindweed. 
Anything which looks as if it i 
is affected by a disease should 
' also be burnt, 

The bonfire provides valu- j 
1 able plant food in the form 
of potash. Freshly burnt 
wood ashes contain it and 
these ashes should be col- 
jected and kept in a dry place 
or else spread over the j 
ground immediately after the , 
fire is out. Do not, however, < 
use ashes from a coal fire as < 
these are useless and dan- 1 
gerous to plants. 

But put all the grass , 
cuttings, leaves, and so forth, 
on the compost heap to rot 1 
down into valuable manure. 


want the wrong sort of people 
getting there first.” 

“I quite agree. Digging ought 
to be done very carefully. Other¬ 
wise the finds may get damaged 
and the whole site muddled. Half 
the knowledge you are after may 
be lost for ever.” 

“Yes. But there’s a worse 
danger than ignorant amateurs 
like me!” 

“Thieves,” said John’s mother 
quickly. 

“Exactly. Imagine! All Greece 
used to send offerings to this 
shrine. What happened to them? 



The sketch-map 

No one knows. Suppose sonic of 
those golden statues and so 
on——” 

“Are still there?” 

“They might be. There is no 
record in history that the shrine 
was ever looted. There might well 
be some underground treasury, un¬ 
touched since the days of 
Alexander the Great-” 

“What a dream, Mr. Blake!” 
Dr. Stevens’s eyebrows. went up— 
she was too clever a woman to fall 
for romantic stories, but her tone 
was wistful all the same. “It 
would be one of the biggest finds 
in Greek archaeology.” 

They all studied the map as it 
lay in front of her. The island 
was shaped like a pear. The stalk 
pointed to the west. At the round 
end, rather to the south-east, it 
was as though someone had taken 
a neat bite. 

“That’s the harbour,” Mr. 
Blake explained. “The guide book 
says that the village is on the cliffs 
above.” 

“ You haven’t been there your¬ 
self?” asked John’s mother. 

“Not yet.” 

“Arc you going, daddy?” 
Holly’s eyes were round. “You 
never told us- 

“He told me, pet,” said Mrs. 
Blake quietly, laying a hand on 
her arm. “Nothing’s settled yet. 
That’s why he wants to ask Dr. 
Stevens.” 

German doctor V sketch 

There was very little else shown 
on the map. A. tiny ink cross 
marked the village church above 
the harbour, At the far. side of 
the island, 1 close to the stalk of the 
pear, were a circle and a crescent 
moon. Near these were three dots 
in a triangle and a tiny four- 
legged beast. 

“What on earth’s that?” de¬ 
manded John. “-A dog?” 

“It’s a spaniel, poor thing,” 
giggled Holly. 

“Don’t be rude about my draw¬ 


ing,” said her. father. “When I 
did this, I didn’t knovv what I'was 
copying ” - 

He explained that during the 
war, one of his duties had been 
to, question German prisoners. 
Among them had been an elderly 
army doctor, captured on one of 
our Commando raids among the 
Greek islands. 

“A decent old boy,” said Mr. 
Blake. “I liked him.” 

Among the papers taken from 
his- pockets was a sketch-map 
similar to this one. Mr. Blake had 
puzzled over it, thinking it might 
contain important information. 
Perhaps it marked a German sub¬ 
marine nest? . 

The German doctor had said it 
was a purely private sketch. It 
had no more to do with the war 
than the family snapshots found 
in his wallet. When Mr. Blake 
pressed him to explain, he told a 
story about an island he refused 
to name, where a German landing 
party had dug trenches on the 
beach and, in doing so, had turned 
up some ancient remains. He had 
drawn the map so that the place 
could be found again after the 
war. 

Taking no chances 

“I wanted to believe him,” said 
Mr. Blake, “but, of course, I 
wasn’t allowed to take chances. I 
had to send the map on to head¬ 
quarters with all the other papers 
we’d captured. But I thought his 
story might be true, and I didn’t 
see why this discovery should be 
lost again for ever in the files of 
our Intelligence people. So I did 
what I suppose I oughtn’t to have 
done—I made a copy of the map 
for myself, and kept it.” 

He had thought little more 
about it in the years between. 
Then, in the last Easter holidays, 
he had been to Germany with a 
school party. As the German 
prisoner had been a doctor, it had 
been quite easy to trace him. 

“He’s old, now, and quite 
broken up with all he’s gone 
through. He’s long since given up 
any idea of visiting Greece again. 
So he made me a present of his 
theory—and his information, as 
far as it goes.” 

Old Turkish fort 

The German was convinced that 
the soldiers, in their trepch- 
digging, had stumbled on the outer 
gates to the ancient shrine. They 
had uncovered the broken figure 
of a marble lion—and there had 
been lions, it was known, Banking 
the entrance in the days of 
Alexander. 

“So it’s not a spaniel after all?” 
asked Holly. 

“No, it’s a sculptured lion—and 
it should still be there, because the 
soldiers were very sensibly told to 
cover it up again, so that it 
wouldn’t get chipped by bullets. 
The lion pin-points the spot where 
the ruins must begin. It’s close to 
three cypress trees-——” 

“Those dots? What about the 
crescent moon?” 

“That stands for an old Turkish 
fort—it helps to fix the place, 
because there arc cypresses all 
over the island. Now the great 
thing is,” went on Mr. Blake, a 
note of excitement creeping into 
his voice, “that other people 

Continued on page 10 
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The wonderful story of 

BO SIN A 
COPPER 

as told by 

Kitty Barnc 

The true story of the oncc-famous 
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re-trained to win awards and 
acclaim at shows wherever she 
/ went. 
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illustrated. Just send a 2Jd 
stamp for postage and we will 
send you a selection of stamps on 
Approval together with this 
FINE FREE GIFT. 

Don't miss this Gift, write im¬ 
mediately to: 


BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.) NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 



BIG attractive and colourful 
pictorial designs of ITALY at work. 
They represent the Arts and Crafts of the 
ITALIANS, every stamp lias a different design. 
Make a good show in yourallmm with this fine FREE 
packet. You only need send 3 d. postage requesting our big 
discount Approvals and illustrated price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


WRIGHT’S FAMOUS QUEENS PACKET 

10 STAMPS EPPP* 
ILLUSTRATED r if 

To clients Asking to ace 
our famous ‘Quality’ 
Approvals. Send 3d 
(abroad 6d.) for our 
postago and list. If 
you wish you may Join 
“THE CODE STAM1’ 
CLUB," Year’s Sub. 1/ 
You rco. Badge, Member 
ship Card listing tine 
gifts. Approvals sem 
monthly. I'lcaso stato ii 
adult. (Monthly selection* 
a speciality). Postal S<*o 
Kst 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept, 42), 20 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 

83rraaH?33?s5snaajm'jfflKV? 




The C N Astronomer this week writes nhout Pegasus, the . . • 

FLYING HORSE OF 
THE SKY 


The stars of the south-east sky 
now present the line con¬ 
stellation of Pegasus, the Flying 
Horse, The eight brightest and 
chief stars shown in the accom¬ 
panying star-map will enable this 
famous constellation to be readily 
identified but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the map is on a very 
small scale, 


The stars shown arc all of 
second or third magnitude and 



therefore readily seen, but the most 
noteworthy feature is the arrange¬ 
ment of four of the brightest into 
a remarkable square popularly 
known as the Great Square of 
Pegasus. 

In the C N of September 11, 
when describing Dclphinus, re¬ 
ference was made to the proces¬ 
sion of Watery Constellations. 
This grouping of the stars to 
represent imaginary and symbolic 
aquatic objects dates from the 
earliest historic times. 

ANCIENT’S FLAT EARTH 

The Chaldeans of some 10,000 
years ago, for instance, visualised 
i vast flat ocean encircling a flat 
earth; it was across this ocean that 
Pegasus was supposed to have 
-ome—from, in fact, the Sources 
of the Ocean, from whence the 
Greek name Pegasus was derived. 

Consequently many classical 
and mythological stories record 
achievements of this winged horse, 
which was able to fly over this vast 
celestial sea with all its strange 
watery constellations. 

The stars of Pegasus are all 


great suns much' larger than ours. 
Beta, also known by its ancient 
Arabic name of Schcat, is one of 
the wonders of the sky for it 
belongs to the Giant class of suns, 
having a diameter 170 times 
greater than that of our Sun. 
(Interferometer measurements in¬ 
dicate that Beta has an average 
diameter of 147 million miles.) 

Beta would fill the orbit of Mars 
and engulf that of the Earth with 
its vast streams of raging incan¬ 
descent elements, all in a state of 
fiery vapour. These expand and 
contract in an astonishing manner, 
so that Beta’s diameter varies to 
the extent of many millions of 
miles. 

Its surface, although having an 
area of about 29,000 times greater 
than that of our Sun, is not so hot, 
varying between 3000 and 4000 
degrees centigrade. This stellar 
Giant is about 204 light-years’ 
distant, more than 13 million times 
farther away than our Sun, so it 
appears as only a reddish star. 

Alpha, also known as Markab, 
is a sun that radiates about 67 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun but from a distance 5,886,000 
times greater, its light taking about 
93 years to reach us. 

WING AND NOSE 

Gamma in Pegasus, also known 
by its ancient Arabic name 
Algcnib, which means Wing, is 
another giant sun but of a very 
different type to Beta. This 
radiates about 750 times more 
light than our Sun, but from a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 23 million times 
farther away. 

The bright star Epsilon, also 
known as Enif (Arabic for Nose), 
is at the extremity of the Flying 
Horse. It is another immense sun, 
radiating about 230 times more 
light than our Sun, and is about 
170 light-years’ distant. G. F. M. 


THE ISLAND OF THE GODS 


Continued from page 9 

digging for the shrine have always 
searched at the far end of the 
island, near the harbour—and 
they’ve never found more than a 
few bits and pieces.” 

“Daddy, we must go!” cried 
Holly impulsively. 

“Sh! It needs a proper expedi¬ 
tion—it would have to be 
organised by a university, or the 
British School in Athens, or some¬ 
one like that. Now, Dr. 
Stevens, can you advise me?” 

It was some moments before 
John’s mother answered. 

She studied the map in front of 
her. John saw all the usual signs 
of excitement in her eyes, but he 
knew that she was trying hard to 
control herself. 

Mummy was always talking 
about the importance of having 
what she called “a trained mind.” 
It meant thinking things out 
before you said anything, not 
jumping to conclusions, as John 
himself was apt to do, 

At last she spoke. 

“I’m afraid we’re too far into 
the summer to organise anything 
properly,” she said slowly. “The 


various 1 digs ’ arc getting under 
way, by now. Funds arc very 
limited. I don’t think they would 
take on anything more this year— 
even if they thought this story was 
worth looking into.” 

“Oh.” The schoolmaster looked 
crestfallen. 

“ But ”—a smile hovered on 
her lips—“if someone could visit 
Thconcsos and just poke around 
gently without doing any harm, 
and then report that there is 
definitely something there, then 
next, season they might send a 
proper party.” 

Mr. Blake beamed. “Dr. 
Stevens, my wife and I have 
always wanted a holiday in 
Greece. If we- went could we 
persuade you to come with us?” 

“If I can find some long- 
suffering relative with whom to 
park my son while I am away.” 

“Why park him?” asked Mrs. 
Blake. “Holly will come with us, 
she always does.” 

“Oh, let’s all go!” cried the girl, 
her eyes sparkling. “All aboard 
for Treasure Island—or rather the 
Island of the Gods!” 

To be cord hi ued 
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Bertie’s GRAND 
about the 
house ! 



ALLSORTS 

The QUALITY line! 



Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 


Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

Wc offer your child (he benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a scries of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
he bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your chitd and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME « PREP ” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F. College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stokc-on-Trent 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AH Different) 


50 Are* 1 n 11 no 
100 Austria 
100 Belgium 
200 Brit. Bmp. 
50 Bulgaria 
25 Ceylon 
50 Chile 
100 China 
25 Colombia 


1/4 

I/O 

1/3 

3/0 

I/O 

I/O 

I/O 

1/3 

1/ 


100 Germany !/• 
25 Guatemala. I/O 
40 Hitler Heads 1/G 
100 Netherlands I/O 
100 Hungary 1/3 
50 India 1/- 

25 Iran l/- 

25 Malaya I/O 
25 Malta 2/G 

50 New Zealand 2/G 
25 Pakistan 1/3 
100 Russian 3/0 


100 Postwar Czech. 3/0 
25 Ecuador 1/3 

100 Franco 1 /g 

Tostatfe 21(1. extra. 

Whole World 1.000. 11/6; 2,000. 22/G. 
Gibbons’ Latest Catalogues: Part I 
Brit. Empire 1955 edn. 1G /-, post 7d. Part II 
Europe and Cols. 1,227 pages 21/-, plus 1/3 
post. “Two lteigns" catalogue, ready Oet, 1st. 
5/-, plus 3d. post. 

II. II. G. VORLEY 


35 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.I 
ANOTHER AMAZING FREE OFFER! 


25 NETHERLANDS,25 JAPAN, 
10 S. MARINO 


All FREE to applicants for my Pictorial 
Approvals. Just send 3d, in stsmps to: 

ROLAND HENLEY 
41 Victoria Street, Farnworth, Lancs. 

Regret no stamps sent abroad .• 



NEW ZEALAND 
1/3 & 2/-VALUES 


— 4/3 Face Value — 
Beautifully engraved bi-coloured 
George VI stamps. 

To obtain these high values simply request to 
seo a selection of British Colonial stamps on 
Approval, enclosing 2Jd. postage. 


JOHN MELLOR (Dept, C.4), 

1 C rp3slcy Stree t, Wcthcrby, Yorks 


- W* • ■ ! r - 

|CORONATION 

! -0: Vi::- 

PACKET 


Ifrff 

fill 

: U |j U Lai [La 

: Request Dis- 


\ count Appro- 


: vals and send 
2|d. postage. 


P. OWEN (CNA), 

4 Bayona/ Heysoms Ave., 

Greenbanlc, Northwich, 

Cheshire 
































































































SPORTS SHORTS 
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TEA-SHOP JUBILEE 

Monday of this week marked, 
the 60th birthday of the opening 
of the first Lyons tcashop. 

It was in September 1894 that 
the original of the famous white 
and gold shop-fronts blade its 
appearance in Piccadilly. Prior to 
that the ordinary coffee shop 
available to the public was usually 
so rough that it was popularly 
known as a “slap-bang,” in 
reference to the way in which the 
cups and plates were set before the 
customer. 

Nbw the firm serves 280 million 
meals a year and its clients cat 
25 miles of Swiss roll every day. 


SIMPLE LIFE 

The first white woman ever to 
visit the Mariusa Indians has just 
returned from the Orinoco river 
delta in Venezuela. 

She is an American, Miss Santa 
dc Wanger, who reports that the 
women, never having seen a white 
person before, were clearly afraid 
of her, and especially of her 
camera. 

She says .that their chief food is 
corn, cassava (a plant whose roots 
can be ground into flour); and 
crabs which arc eaten raw./ 

The women of the tribe wear 
three dresses at a time, removing 
the outer one for work. 


Work, has already started for 
the next Olympic Games at 
Melbourne. Some 6000 athletes 
and officials will be taking part, 
and 15,000 overseas visitors arc 
expected. An open-your-homes 
campaign was recently launched 
by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne. 



Three young members of the 
Selsonia Ladies Athletic. Club in 
training at Tooling Bcc athletic 
ground. Looking very.much like 
sisters arc Eileen Steadman 'of , 
Strcatham (left) and Annette 
Waite of Carshalton. 

Peter Loader, 24-year-old 

Surrey fast bowler now on 
his way to Australia, has been 
voted Best Young Cricketer of the 
Year by the Cricket Writers’ Clttb. 


JPazal Mahmood, the Pakistan 
bowler, has been awarded the 
special silver cup and 100 guineas 
for “the best individual per¬ 
formance of the season ”—12 
wickets in the Oval Test, when 
England were beaten by the 
tourists. He received his trophy 
just before the Pakistanis left these 
shores for their homeland. 

Philip Hodgson, 18-year-old, 
6ft, 6ins. Yorkshire fast 
bowler will be absent from first- 
class cricket next season. He was 
unsuccessful in his school exam¬ 
inations and has decided that he 
must devote more time to studies. 
Philip hopes to go on to university 
with a view to becoming a school¬ 
teacher. 

pAT Symons, 19-year-old model 
and accountancy student of 
Newcastle-on-Tync, was told early 
this summer that she must 
undergo an operation to her back, 
but she persuaded her doctor to 
postpone it so that she could swim 
in Vancouver and Berne. Despite 
a good deal of pain, Pat finished 
second in the Empire Games 
backstroke championship, and 
third in the European women’s 100 
metres backstroke event. 

T*ie Woodpeckers, a wandering 
Rugby Club, must be among 
the game’s finest ambassadors. 
Having played in Italy, Spain, and 
Sweden, they are planning a 
Christmas playing tour in Ger¬ 
many, and a visit to Portugal later 
in the season. At the end of this 
month the Woodpeckers are going 
to Ireland to play several matches. 

American universities continue 
to attract athletes from Great 
Britain and Eire. The complete 
Irish team at the recent. European 
Games, comprising high-jumper 
Brendan O’Reilly, hurdler Eamon 
Kinsella, u and half-miler . Ron 
Delaney, are going to Michigan 
University. Now overtures have 
been made to Gerald Carr, 18- 
year-old discus champion, of 
Wanstead, Essex, by the Univer¬ 
sity of California, 

Qne of the year’s most interesting 
Soccer matches will be played 
at Wolverhampton next Wednes¬ 
day, when Wolverhampton Wan¬ 
derers meet West Bromwich 
Albion for the F.A. Charity 
Shield. Fifty years ago, the trophy 
was usually competed for by 
teams representing amateurs and 
professionals, but. of more recent 
times the League Champions and 
the Cup winners have been the 
contestants. 

J^ew Zealanders believe they 
have found a successor to 
Yvette Williams, their world long 
jump record holder. She is 13- 
ycar-old Beverley Weigel, who this 
season has cleared 18 Tcct 41- 
inches, almost within two feet of 
the world record! 

r JViE Revd. Bob Richards, 
America’s pole vault cham¬ 
pion, set up a personal best in the 
U.S. Championships at St. Louis, 
when he cleared 15 feet 3-V inches. 
He dashed straight from the 
athletics track and flew 1600 miles 
to Laverne, California, because 
next morning he had, to conduct 
two j marriage ceremonies. 


-C N Competition No. 12- 



WIN A 
FLASHLIGHT 

CAMERA! 


A CONWAY Camera with Flashlight Attachment (as illustrated), 
complete with bulbs, batteries, and film—that’s the prize for each 
of the six winners of this week’s competition. If you would like to be 
able to take photographs indoors or out, whatever the fight, enter now ! 
There is nothing to pay., 

Our illustration bilow shows eight animals and birds, each of which 
has become, in some way, an emblem of a particular country. Can 
you say what countries they represent ? To help you, all the answers are 
included in the list given below : 

Holland, Australia , Argentina, U.S, A., South Africa , China, Canada , 

Mexico , Iceland , Ceylon, Denmark , India, Tanganyika, Great Britain , 

Peru , New Zealand , Norway. 

When you have decided on your answers, make a neat numbered 
list of them on a postcard. Add your full name, age, and address, ask 
a parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work, then 
cut out the competition token (marked C N Token) from the back page 
of this issue and attach it to your postcard. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 12, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp,), 
to arrive by Tuesday, October 5, the closing date for this competition. 

The Flashlight Cameras will be awarded for the six entries which 
arc correct or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according 
to age. There will be Fountain-pens for ten runners-up. All C N 
readers under 17 living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands may enter. The Editor’s decision is final. 




The latest SAN MARINO Flowers 


These fascinating and brilliantly coloured stamps are being given FREE to all 
collectors who send for a selection of our World Famous Approvals. Like all 
San Marino Stamps they will be available for ashort while only. Sosend NOW! 


Please send me the FREE San Marino Flower Stamps and i BifAftJ CTAMDQ 
•- j Approvals. I enclose 3d. postage | Hwlln vMnlYIrd 


NAME.. 

ADDRESS. 


(Dept. A/5) 

LOWESTOFT 


A/5 


QUICK ACTION 

EIESCOPE 



wrrHiNser 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 

Sec Hits telescope in action. Up in a flash with 
special single draw that cuts down focusing 
time. You have the object you wish to view 
at close quarters in a split second. Hoy Scouts, 
inkers, Cyclists, etc., like this useful telescope 
because let into the .body there is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of 111 Is absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus Gd. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 
Tree Lists Binoculars, Tents, Watches, 


NAW BLUE 

GABARDINE 

mtmnvj!' 

y 


For treacherous 1 _ 
weather wc can /Vtf 
recommend this - 
school trench coat 
style, do u bio 
breasted, proofed - and 
lined throughout. Sent 
for 5/- aud 5/- monthly. 

Caslx price 39/11, 
sizes : 22-24 : Sizes 2G 
to. 32, 5/- extra.' 34 
to 44, 10/- extra, > - ■ 

Marquees, Cameras., Tarpaulins. TERMS. 



1111 ADOUARTER A, GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dent. CN/8S), 19G-200 ,Cold- 
harbour Lane, Longhhorough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat, 1 p.m. Wed. 



FREE 


SWISS 
STAMPS 

In this free gift packet are stamps over 
60 years old, alBo beautiful coloured 
stamps showing Mountain Railway and 
Reservoir in Switzerland and National 
Exhibition Zurich 1939. Send the coupon 
with. 3d. postage for .Approvals and wo 
will send you this Swiss packet FREE. 


Xf 5 .... 


BRGADLAND STAMPS 

(Dept. X5) 

21a Blyburgatc, Becclcs, Suffolk 


The Ernest Sewell 

CONJURING CABINETS 

r liItY boy should possess 
an Ernest Sewell Supor* 
Wizard Conjuring 
Cabinet, on sale at all good 
Shops and Stores, prices 
3/4; 6/7; 0/6;* 14/7; 
26/3 & 66/6 each. Ask 
your Toy Dealer about 
them. Acknowledged the 
World’s best Conjuring 
Tricks. Also Actor's 
Make-up, Angler's Set, 
Card Tricks, Duplicating Printing Set; Joko 
Cabinet and Bell Tents. 

To all who send 
2Id. stamp for 
illustrated list 
and postage, wo will send you absolutely 
free one of our wonderful Magic Card.Tricks, 
You see Magic on Television ., IVAy 
nof do it yourself ? 
LONDON MAGICAL CO. (Dept. C), 
Francis Tee., Junction Rd., London, N.io 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN GIFT! 

GO different, 25 NORWAY or 
10 new Q.E.II stamps, including 
Royal Visit and Coronation. One of 
these fine packets will be sent FREE to 
all genuine collectors who ask to sre my 
discount Approvals. Enquiries invited from 
School Stamp Clubs—Teachers in charge, 
please contact me for special terms. 

N. H. CHARLET0N 
13 Beechwood Rd., Caterham, Surrey 


★ DON’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE ★ 

—These trlangulars are REALLY free— 

4 UNUSUAL TRIANGULARS 

depicting helicopter, pigeons, n 
smashing sports stamp, and 
bcuutiful flower stamp. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Simply request Approvals . 

MOUSLEV STAMPS (CN), EASTWOOD, NOTTS. 



ABSOLUTELY FREE 


5-JEWEL TREASURE! 



























































































PILING UP WORK FOR JACKO 



SORE POINT 

arc you looking so miser- 
“ able?” asked Dan. 

“Oh, 1 went riding this morn¬ 
ing,” came the mournful reply. 
“Horseback?” 

“Yes. At least two hours before 
me.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

wasps as they gather round the 
yellow ivy blossoms, in company 
with other nectar-seeking insects. 
When summer is over, most 
wasps die, only the 
young queens surviv¬ 
ing. They go into- 
hibernation and 
emerge in the follow¬ 
ing Spring. There 
arc three types in a 
colony of wasps— 
queens, workers, and 
drones. The workers are un¬ 
developed females. The drones 
arc males. 

Of the three, the queens are 
much the larger. Wasps seen very 
late in the year arc usually drones, 
and arc unable to sting. 

Shaggy dog story 
§A1D a merry old shepherd 
named Ned : 

“A remarkable dog is my Ted . 

He can outrun a fox, 

And he rounds up the flocks, 

But l can't tell his tail from his 
head” 

Out of place 

\ymcn of these items is out of 
place? 

Bear, elephant, dog, kitten 

7 minut) t/o 

(o SiwoXoift/o oumi’pqi si // ostwooq 'uotnx 



Autumn again, and Jacko as usual was given the task of clearing up the 
fallen leaves in the garden. Enlisting the aid of Cliiinp, Baby, and Bouncer, 
he started energetically enough, hut after half an hour or so he felt lie needed 
a rest. No sooner had he sat down than he was asleep ! The others were, 
of course, indignant at first, hut then an idea came to Chimp, and they began 
to pile the leaves on to Jacko. Gradually the pile grew and soon only 
Jacko’s head could he seen! “Now we’ll leave him,” said Chimp, “ so 
that when lie wakes up he can really sny that the job got on top of him ! ” 


Ringing the Lotties 

Tms game can be played in or 
out of doors by two, three, or 
more players. 

Collect half a dozen empty 
bottles—fruit juice, cider, and so 
on. Get an old calender tab. with 
large figures, cut off any six of 
the numbers and stick them on the 
bottles, which arc then arranged in 
the form of a triangle. 

Each player is then given six 
rubber fruit bottling rings, which 
arc to be thrown in an effort 
to get them over the numbered 
bottles. When each player has 
completed his throws, his score is 
counted, and the one with the 
highest total is the winner. The 
game can also be played up to a 
given number or by totalling the 
best in three rounds. 


Tongue twister 

§ay three times quickly: 

heard Harry howl 
Henry hit him on the head. 


Helen 

when 


Budgerigars are such friendly birds 



BILLY THE DREAMER 


J3illy had not enjoyed his first 
few days back at school after 
the holidays. 

His thoughts often strayed to 
the seaside, to the yachting pond, 
and the other places where he had 
had so much fun during the past 
few weeks. 

As Billy finished his arithmetic 
his thoughts once again slipped 
back to the seashore and he 
hardly heard the teacher say: 
“Now, children, I think we’ll learn 
what some of you did on your 
holidays. Perhaps you will tell 
about one of the things you en¬ 
joyed most, Billy.” 


Suddenly aware of his name 
being spoken and every face in 
the class being turned in bis direc¬ 
tion Billy grew red and flustered. 
What had the teacher said? 

“Er, well, cr, the answer to the 
last question is 14,” he stammered 
at last. 

Amid titters from the class, he 
heard the teacher say: “Well, 
Billy seems to have spent his 
holiday doing arithmetic!” 

Billy realised he had said some¬ 
thing wrong and sat down, his ears 
burning. From now on he was 
jolly well going to pay attention to 
his lessons. 


Bedtime prayer 

JPatiier God, please stay with me 
Through the night when I 
can’t sec; 

I’d like it best if You would stand 
Beside my bed and hold my hand. 

Pyramid puzzle 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers .to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added. 

JHirst person singular 

Greek letter, used by mathc- 
■ maticians . 

A famous one had two dozen 
blackbirds in it 

Poem relating a hero’s adventures 
Cost 

Formula used by cooks 
Someone fastidious in their eating 
and drinking 

Answer next week 

Animals in a group 

A groui' of sheep is known as a 
flock, and a group of hounds 
is described as a pack. 

THREE IN ONE 

Jnstrumf.nt used for sending 
messages 

Turkish equivalent of “sir” 

Metal used in the making of coins 
Animals and animal life 
The East Indies 

Greek leader renowned for gravity 
and wisdom 

Gloucestershire and England 
cricketer 

To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will find that their first 
and last letters spell the names of 
two men who became world- 
famous in June 1953. 

aph ave ck di Ef egr el fen Gr ical 
Ind Ne ncy Ni olog one or sia st 
Tel Zo. 

• Answer next week 


WHO’S A SUCKER? 

Jn the days of the covered wagon, 
pioneers travelling the Western 
plains found many small holes 
made by crawfish—a species of 
freshwater shell fish. These holes 
were really miniature artesian 
wells. 

When a plainsman ran out of 
water all he had to do was to find 
a hole, insert a straw, and suck 
to slake his thirst. 

A sucker then became another 
name for a pioneer, and because 
pioneers were sometimes held to be 
simple-minded people, easily lured 
by talcs of rich lands, the word was 
Taler applied to anyone who takes 
in a plausible story and is easily 
cheated. 

Soccergrnms 

In the following paragraph the 
words printed in capital letters can 
be rearranged to form the name of 
a famous First Division football 
club . 

The circus was in uproar. “RUN 
for your lives, LADS,” 
shouted the ringmaster. “The 
lions have escaped from their 
DEN.” 

punpopung 

Logic of a hoy 

“But, mum,” protested Tony, 
“what’s the good of taking 
me to school? I can’t read or 
write.” 

What . . . 

... is the difference between a 
ship and a farmer? 

•ijSnojd iftfi Supos sXnMji) sf joi//o 
oqt pin? vos oqi Hun/Hno/d s.wMp? si ouq 
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WIIAT FLOWER AM I? 

]\Jy first is fun in a winter fight. 
Whatever my next, it remains 
a mite. 

Em a small white blossom found 
early in Spring, 

The first of the flowers the 
longer days bring. 

dOjpMOl/g 

The mule’s wish 



J WISH I were a teaclicr 
At an infant’s school. 

Caring for the tiny ones, 
Explaining every rule. 

Never being obstinate— 

Always kind and cool. 

Then nobody could say of me 
“ She’s stubborn as a Mule.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

In Code. Severn; eve, ever, seven, sever. 
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The Children’s Newspaper is printed ill England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Li..,, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, K.C.L -Editorial Oillees : John Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E.C.4. 
Advertisement Oillees : Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, K.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian 
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THREE BIRDS or 
THREE FLOWERS 

The latest issue of trinnguUrs from Croatia. Send 
21 d. stamp with a request for our fine Approvals 
and stale whether you want Birds or Flow 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. B), 

107 Rydens Rd„ Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


Queen lilizahellt Pictorials 

Semi 2 Id. stamp and ask for one of these 
FREE GIFTS mid for our Bonus Approvals! 
3 Q.E. TRISTAN DA CUNIIA or 
3 Q.E. FALKLAND DEPS. or 
3 Q.E, BERMUDA. (All mint). 

CARDINAL STAMPS (CN4), 

19 I’.! worth Boat], Sa nil barb, Cheshire. 












































































